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THE “ GREEKS ” OF THE RHINE AND 
THE CREACAS OF ‘ WIDSITH.’ 


ONE among the many obfuscated problems 
presented by ‘ Widsith’ is concerned with 
the significance of the folk-name CREACE, 
which occurs in ll. 20 and 76 therein. This 
form is found also in the version of Orosius 
made by King Alfred. The fact last men- 
tioned was overlooked by Mr. R. W. Cham- 
bers in his Introduction to ‘ Widsith,’ p. 166, 
and he attributed what he calls “the odd 
form ea” in “ Creacum”’ to an error of the 
copyist of the Exeter Book. In his com- 
mentary (p. 192) Mr. Chambers cites three 
explanations of G becoming C. The theo- 
ries are in conflict with each other, how- 
ever, and neither the abnormal initial 
tenuis nor the disquieting diphthong has 
ever been explained away. Notwithstanding 
their survival, it is universally assumed by 





Creacum in ‘ Widsith’ equals Grecis. It 
is quite impossible, however, for O.E. 
Créac-, Germanic *Crauc-, to represent 
Latin Grec-. What is it, then, that it 
does represent ? 

The elucidation of our difficulties lies, 
first, in certain medizval writers who col- 
lected historical memoranda about the 
city of the Treveri; secondly, in ‘ Widsith ’ 
itself ; and, thirdly, in the fact that one 
of King Alfred’s collaborators was an Old 
Saxon. 


I. The passages which have led me to 
what I believe to be the truth are as follows : 

**Tgitur omnipotens Deus tres plagas maxime 
gladium gentilium uenire permisit super regnum 
christianorum et super ciuitatem Treuirorum 
tribus vicibus: prima autem plaga erat GRCO- 
RUM sub imperatore Constante filius Constantini 
[t350] ; secunda Wandali et Alemanni [A.D. 407] ; 
tertia Hunorum [A.D. 451].”"—Vide Codices 8S. 
Mathie et S. Gisleni, Hillar, ‘ Vindicatio Historie 
Treuerorum,’ pp. 57, 159 

* Post quem [sc. S, Paulinum Treverensem 
episcopum ({358)] Bonosius; deinde Brittonius 
...-Horum temporibus GRECI cum magna manu 
Treberim invasere et cedibus et rapinis et in- 
cendiis graviter attrivere.”’—Vide ‘Gesta Tre- 
verorum,’ ed. G. Waitz, ‘ M.G.H.,’ SS., tom. viii., 
1848, p. 154. 

It is obvious that the authorities quoted 
were of the opinion that there was a tribe of 
‘* Greeks ’ in the fourth century who lived 
on or near the Middle Rhine. Now, what 
Germanic folk-name could have suggested 
Grecit to these authors? The answer is: 
the O.E. stem “ Créac-”’ postulates O.H.G. 
*Crouc-, and with that stem may be iden- 
tified ‘‘ Chroc-us,”’ the latinized name of an 
Alemanic king who, according to Gregory 
of Tours (597), invaded the Gauls in the 
third century of our era. ‘“‘Chroc-,’’ with 
Chr for Cr, is Upper German in dialect—.e., 
it is Suevic and Alemanic. Consequently, 
the O.E. Créac-, pl. Créace, postulates Ale- 
manic *Chrouc-, pl. *Chroici. In the 
Middle High German period 6u, the normal 
umlaut of. ou, was often written ot. I 
believe that it is this form *Croici, or 
*Chroici, which suggested T'patxot, Greeci, to 
the two historians quoted above. 


II. Widsith groups the Baningas, the 
Burgundians, and the Créacas together in 
ll. 20 and 21, and in that order. This 
grouping points in the direction in which we 
ought to look. In the seventh-century 
tract ‘De Origine Langobardorum’ we are 
told that the Langobards left Mauringa, 
and passed through Anthaib, Bainaib, and 
Burgundaib on their way to Italy. These 


critics of the German school that the O.E. | are Gothic forms for the most part. Mautring& 
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has aw% (6), and not du, and it indicates 
the terra Moérinorum. Bain-aib is the land 
of Bain or Ban, near the Jura and Geneva. 
Burgund-aib is unquestionably Burgundy. 
Anth-aib is the land of Anp. The O.E. 
equivalent of this is And: cf. the personal 
names And-hiin, -réd, and -scdh. Its High 
German equivalent is Ant, and we get that 
in the name of Ant-is, an ‘‘ emperor” of 
Constantinople, 7.e., of the “‘ Greeks.” Anth- 
aib—the country of Anth, the ruler of the 
“Greci’’?: *Chroici: ‘‘ Créace’’—lay be- 
tween Maurin-gé, the land of the Morini, 
and Burgundy, just as the ‘“ Civitas Trever- 
orum”’ did. The “ Emperor” Antis flou- 
rished in the third quarter of the fourth 
century. He was celebrated in saga, and 
according to ‘ Wolfdieterich’ he was the 
third ancestor of Ermenric and the fourth 
ancestor of Theodric; v. Grimm, ‘ Die 
Deutsche Heldensage,’ 1829, p. 230. These 
are the contemporaries of Widsith (c. 450), 
namely, Eormenric of the Gdtas and his 
nephew Theodric of the Franks. It is time 
the uncritical identification of the latter 
with Theodoric of Ravenna (526) was 
abandoned. 


III. In oldest High German the G of Low 
Latin Gréc- became K, and the é was retained. 
In the eighth century this € was ousted by 
ea, and in the ninth ea appeared concurrently 
with ia. By about 850 the normal spelling 
had become #e, and the resultant ‘* Kriech- ”’ 
maintained itself right onward through the 
Middle High German period until the 
learned adaptation Griech- displaced it. 
The consonantal shifting in Gréc- >» *Kréch- 
> *Kreach- > “ Kriachi ”’ is quite regular. 

Thus far all is in order. In ‘ Widsith,’ 
however, and in Alfred’s ‘ Orosius,’ Creac- 
appears. Now an O.E. Creac- and an 
O.H.G. *Kreach- would appear to be the 
same, and investigators who believe that 
the O.E. Creacum equates Grecis are com- 
mitted to the proposition indicated. But 
‘the odd form ea” in ‘*‘ Creacum ”’ is é@, a 
long diphthong which is exclusively Old 
English, and it is quite impossible for O.E. éa, 
Germanic au, to equate O.H.G. ea> ia, 
older @ King Alfred made use of this stem 
to render Grec-, and we must ask whence he 
derived it. I do not hesitate to say that 
he drew it from ‘ Widsith,’ and that the half 
line ‘‘ Casere weold Creacum ”’ was rendered 
by him and John the Old Saxon as if it 
read: ‘“‘se c&s%r weold Grécum”’ (‘‘ Cesar 
rexit Grecos’’). Abbot John no doubt 


knew that the High German form in his day 
was ‘ Kriachi,”” and he and King Alfred 





assumed that O.E. Creac- and H.G, Kriach-, 
or Kreach-, were identical. 

According to Asser, King Alfred was a 
close and earnest student of English lays, 
and a great lover of them. He learnt them 
by heart, and often caused them to be 
recited before him, and I know of no reason 
for supposing that the Traveller’s Lay of 
‘Widsith ’ and the other poems in the proto- 
type of the Exeter Book were unknown to 
the West Saxon king. I believe it to be to 
his collaboration with Abbot John the Old 
Saxon that the currency acquired by the 
erroneous form casere, and also the pro- 
found error about the meaning of O.E. 
** Creacum,”’ are to be attributed. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





SIR THOMAS BROWNE AND HIS 
BOOKS. 


(See ante, p. 321.) 


I wAveE searched carefully through the 
catalogue for any literature dealing with the 
story of the famous golden tooth, which 
created so much interest in Germany and 
elsewhere at the close of the fifteenth century. 
Browne refers to the story in the ‘ Vulgar 
Errors,’ book iv. chap. vi.,2 and seems to 
have studied the subject pretty closely. He 
had a full account of the tooth in the ‘ Vite 
Germanorum Medicorum,’? but his note is 
very meagre, and some account of it may not 
be out of place. The proud possessor of the 
famous tooth was a boy aged 10 years, living 
in the neighbourhood of Schweidnitz; the 
tooth was the last on the left side of the 
lower jaw. Jacob Horstius, a doctor at 
Helmstadt, heard of it, and wrote a tract in 
which he sought to show that the appearance 
of the tooth was due to the fact that on the 
day of the boy’s birth (22 Dec., 1586) the 
sun was in conjunction with Saturn in the 
Sign of the Ram, and that the heat engen-. 
dered by this extraordinary conjunction had 
fused the bony substance into gold. Hor- 
stius regarded the appearance of the tooth 
as a sign that the Golden Age was at hand, 
and that the Turks would be driven out of 
Europe. A controversy at once ensued, and 
learned men inspected the tooth and wrote 
a number of tracts ‘“‘de aureo dente.’ 

® Wilkin, iii. 27. 

> *Melch. Adami Vite Germanor. Medicorum,” 
Heidelb., 1620. ‘ Vita Ingoldstetter,’ p. 450. 

¢ The titles of tive tracts are given in ‘N. & oe 
6S. xii. 329. To these add Duncan Liddell, ‘ 
Aureo Dente,’ Hamburg, 1628, 8vo. See also 
Sprengel, ‘Gesch. der Medizin,’ 3 Auflage, Halle, 
1827, 11i. 403-6. 
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Eventually, however, the boy began to ex- 
hibit signs of anger when asked to show it, 
and it was soon discovered that the prodigy 
was merely an ordinary tooth covered with 
gold leaf; little by little, as the gold leaf 
grew thinner and thinner, the wonder ceased 
of itself. None of the tracts are mentioned by 
name in the catalogue, but Browne must have 
known something of them.* He had, however, 
one tract “de aureo dente,’ written by 
a learned Jesuit, Adalbert Tylkowski, 
Rector of the Jesuit Seminary at Vilna.” 
This tract contains an account of another 
gold tooth which appeared at Vilna nearly 
100 years later. The owner was once again 
a boy, but aged only 3 years; the tooth was 
on the left side of the lower jaw, and was 
examined by Tylkowski, who, at the same 
time, inspected a boy “‘cum capite gyganteo,” 
on 20 Sept., 1673. Tylkowski appears to 
have been a credulous kind of person, and 
was quite satisfied that the tooth was 
genuine, but no one else seems to have 
troubled to inspect it. The affair appears to 
have attracted little notice, but it would be 
interesting to know where Browne came 
across the tract. 

The catalogue is rich in books on natural 
history. Plants, animals, and minerals—all 
‘‘natural things,” in fact—were of interest to 
Browne. Dr. Grew’s ‘ Anatomy of Plants’° 
Browne subscribed to himself as it came out. 
He also obtained several subscriptions from 
friends, and in May, 1682, he sends Edward 
Browne the amount of the subscriptions to 
be paid over to Dr. Grew. Readers of the 
‘ Vulgar Errors’ will remember that Browne 
quotes again and again from the Portuguese 
work on the ‘Simples and Drugs of India,’ 
by Garcias ab Horto.4 He was well versed 
in foreign languages, and I had hoped to be 
able to show that he was familiar with this 
work in the original ; but he seems to have 
used the abridged translation in the * Ex- 
otica’ of Clusius, 1605. There are no 
Portuguese works in the catalogue. Clusius 
was in charge of the Emperor's garden when 
Edward Browne was at Vienna in 1668, and 
his father bids him endeavour by all means 
to see “‘ his treasure of rarities, and whatever 
is remarkable in any private custodie.’’* It 





* 42 volumes of tracts were sold in one lot. 

» ¢Adalb. Tylkowski, Disquisitio duorum puero- 
rum quorum unus cum dente aureo alter cum capite 
Fuyanteo Vilne in Lithuania spectabatur, 1673,’ 
1674. 

© Dr. Grew’s ‘Anatomy of Plants, with Sculp- 
tures,’ 1682. See letters, Wilkin, i. 339, 343. + 

4 Recently (1913) translated into English by Sir 
Clements Markham, 

e Wilkin, i. 177. 





may be mentioned that in the ‘ Exotica’ of 
Clusius, Browne had a description and @ 
figure of the much-lamented Dodo as it then 
existed in Mauritius. The vast collections of 
Aldrovandus on animals, plants, and minerals. 
are in the catalogue ; but Browne does not 
exhibit much enthusiasm for the genius of 
this extraordinary man, nor for Gesner, whose: 
great work, the ‘ Historia Animalium,’ he 
scarcely refers to half a dozen times. 

Belon’s ‘ De la Nature des Oyseaux ’* he 
had constantly at hand. It is quoted in @ 
letter to Edward Browne in 1682 in connexion 
with an “ oestridge ’’—possibly one of the 
thirty sent from Morocco, with two lions, 
as'a present from the “ King of Fez and 
Morocco”? to Charles II.>—which Ed. 
Browne had just procured. His father sends 
him a drawing of an ostrich’s head from 
Belon, and another from Willoughby’s 
‘Ornithologia,® with directions to ‘‘ marke 
the foote well whether it hath any kind of 
teeth, and the one division more hornie than 
the other.”” The “ oestridge”’ died a few 
days later “of a soden,” having dined 
heartily upon iron, and Browne is at once 
interested in its dissection. Several letters 
are concerned with a description of the 
““sceleton,’’ which he enjoins his son not to 
write with a ‘“‘k.’ Belon is-also responsible 
for the interesting discovery that the fishes 
eaten, by our Saviour were trouts, pikes, 
chevins, and tenches.° 

The learned Jesuit Athanasius Kircher is 
well represented in the catalogue. Browne 
frequently quotes Kircher, and seems to have 
relied on him for much that he writes 
concerning the ‘ Hieroglyphical Doctrine of 
the Aigyptians.’* Kircher was famous as 
the founder of the Museo Kircheraneo at. 
Rome, which still includes his collection of 
antique Roman and Italian coins. Edward 
Browne visited him when at Rome, and 
writes home to his father, a glowing 
account of his “ closet of rairretys,”” amongst 





* Belon, ‘ Hist. de la Nature des Oyseaux avec 
leurs descriptions & naifs portraits retirez du 
Naturel,’ Par., 1555. 

> Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ (Globe ed.), p. 337. 

¢ Browne had Ray’s edition of Willoughby 1676. 
He lent him many “ draughts” of birds for the book, 
which he never saw again. See Wilkin, i. 337. 

4 On the ‘‘oestridge” see Wilkin, i. 281, 327, 
329, 456. 
we u Certain Miscellany Tracts,’ Tract III., Wilkin, 


iv. 180. 

f ‘Athan. Kircheri (Edipus Agyptiacus,’ 3 tomi 
in 2 vol., cum fig., Rom., 1652. Browne also used 
‘Jo. Pierii Hieroglyphica sive de sacris Adgyptior,’ 
1631. For Kircher’s ‘‘closet of rairretys” see 
Wilkin, i. 86. 
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which were an engine for attempting per- 

etual motion, and a speaking head, which 
i called his Oraculum Delphicum. Another 
writer who must have appealed to Browne 
was the Neapolitan lawyer Alexander ab 
Alexandro, whose ‘ Geniales Dies * contains 
a mass of learning on every subject of Roman 
philology and antiquities. Browne also had 
Gruter’s ‘Corpus’ of ancient inscriptions? 
and the ‘ Elogia’ of Jovius.° 

“My Elogia doctorum virorum,” he writes, “‘ is 
butt a midling octavo printed at Basil. He hath 
also writt elogies of famous warriors and divers of 
the Turkish Emperors, but I have only doctorum 
virorum as lesse writt on by others.” 

Matcotm LEtTTs. 


(To be continued.) 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF CASANOVA. 
(See ante, pp. 42, 145.) 


Vou. VII. (Edition Garnier), p. 305. ‘‘M. 
de Vicedom, ou Vitzthum.”—In the MS. 
account of the travels of Prince Augustus 
I find, in 1781: ‘At Leipzig, Comte de 
Vicedom the Governor.” 

Pp. 360-61. The child of Della Croce.— 
See the registration given in E. Maynial’s 
“Casanova et son Temps,’ pp. 282-3. It 
is interesting to note that Lady Jane Douglas 
(-Steuart) was stated to have given birth to 
twin sons at Paris on 10 July, 1748. M. 
La Marre was the name given to the accou- 
cheur. The doctor identified with this 
man in ‘The Douglas Cause’ was Louis 
Pierre de La Marre, who died in 1753. He 
was survived by his wife. 

P. 464. King Charles III. of Spain and 
“‘linfant son frére.’—The Infant Don 
Louis married Dofia Maria Theresa Valla- 
briga y Drummond. He had three children : 
Infant Don Louis Maria de Borbon (1777- 
1823), Archbishop of Toledo ; Maria Theresa, 
wife of Don Manoel Godoy, Prince of the 
Peace ; and another daughter, Duquessa de 
San Fernando. 


VIII., p. 1. “Un successeur au pape 
Rezzonico.”’»—Clement XIV. (Ganganelli), 
elected 1769, died 1775, succeeded Clement 
XIII. (Carlo Rezzonico). 

P. 51. “ J’arretai une heure aux bains (de 
Pise) ot je fit la connaissance du prétendant 





® * Alex. ab Alexandro Geniales Dies cum Andr. 
Tiraquelli Annot.,’ Lugd., 1651. : 

> ‘Jani Gruteri Inscript. antique totius Orbis 
Romani.’ 

© *Pauli Jovii Elogia Doctor. Viror.,’ Bas., 1571. 
See letter, Wilkin, i. 317. 





en vain au tréne de la Grande-Bretaigne.””— 
Sir Horace Mann wrote, 21 Aug., 1770, of 
Prince Charles Edward: ‘‘ He says that he 
intends to stay at Pisa some time, to make 
use of the Baths in that neighbourhood.” 


Ibid. ‘Comte Orloff & Livourne....Le 
Consul d’Angleterre chez lequel il était logé.”’ 
—Sir John Dick, the British Consul at Leg- 
horn, who assisted Orloff to decoy and carry 
off to Russia the Princess Tarakhanoff in 
1775. 

Pp. 112-14. Lord Baltimore (Frederick 
Calvert).—He was tried for rape in 1768, 
and, escaping conviction, left England. He 
died s.p. 4 Sept., 1771, aged only 39. 


P. 132. The Prince de Francavilla.—Henry 
Swinburne (1777) wrote that Prince Franca- 
villa was excavating a Roman villa (with a 
bath) at Portici. He wrote (p. 175) :— 

“Our friend, Prince Francavilla, was the cher 
ami of the late Queen Amelia. His rise was very 
sudden ; from being a neglected youth, taken no 
notice of, nor likely to be connected at Court, he 
became maggiordomo to the Queen. He was very 
handsome.” 

He had a villa, with baths, at Caseita, and 
he was there married. 


P. 146. M. et Mme. Goudar.—Henry 
Swinburne wrote (* Courts of Europe,’ p. 131) 
in 1777 :-— 

“The King is very good -natured....His 

intrigues have lain in the sphere of Contadine, 
except a Mme. Golard, wife of a French author on 
Economy, and an Englishwoman....He has had 
some flirtations with ladies of rank, one of whom 
was exiled, because that the Queen found a note 
of hers to the King with some extraordinary 
expressions. 
Angelo Goudar is said to have been born 
at Montpellier in 1720, and died in poverty 
in London in 1791. His wife and he were 
authors of several political works. She is 
stated also to have died in poverty in Paris 
in 1800. 

P. 149. The games of the King of Naples. 
—Sir Horace Mann wrote in 1770 :— 

““The last letters from Naples brought the 
Great-Duke and the Publick an account of a 
most wanton piece of cruelty that the King of 
Naples had caused to be exercised on two Floren- 
tine cavalieri, and personally very deserving men, 
by tossing them in a blanket at his Camp at 
Portici, in the presence of the whole Court and 
thousands of Spectators.”—‘ Mann and Manners 
at the Court of Florence,’ ii. 213. 

P. 178. Prince Xavier de Saxe.—Son of 
Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony ; 
born 1730, married in 1765 Clara, daughter 
of Comte Joseph Spinucci, afterwards “ Grafin 
v. d. Lausitz,’”’ who died 1792. Hedied 1806, 

A. Francis STEUART. 
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ALL SAINTS’ DAY OBSERVANCE 


IN LEON. 


WHEN travelling in Spain, M. René Bazin 
was told of a curious ceremony which was 
formerly, and is sometimes still, performed 
in connexion with this festival in a remote 
part of the province of Leon. It is called 
“la functién del ramo,”’ and the details as 
given to, and repeated by, the author of 
‘ Terre d’Espagne’ (pp.134-7) are as follows, 
if a free and somewhat curtailed translation 
be accepted. 

In the afternoon the curé, wearing a 
cope, and accompanied by the mayor 
and all the people, comes to the lord 
of the manor. They are preceded by a 
young man who carries a wand engarlanded 
with flowers, and by eight young girls 
carrying by two and two hoops encased in 
flowers and ribbons. The lord takes his 
place between the mayor and the curé, and 
the procession goes towards the church. The 
young girls sing to a plaintive air a lay 
which opens thus :— 

_“‘From the house of Aunt Juana—we eight young 
girls come forth—just as we shall enter heaven— 
cutting lilies—Let us go, companions, let us go !—Let 
none of us be fearful—for the blessed souls—will 
come to help us.—Thanks to God we have arrived 
—at the dvors of this church—we will ask His leave 
to enter.” 

The church is closed ; the procession stops ; 
the young man who heads it declaims a piece 
of verse wherein he asserts that the people 
are come to pray for the dead, and that the 
blessed souls are watching for this moment. 
Let, then, the doors be thrown open. 

They are opened, and the church is soon 
filled. The windows are hung with black, 
and all is dark save about a catafalque in 
the midst of the building, which is sur- 
rounded by yellow tapers, and wherein lie a 
human skull and some dry bones. Around 
this the girls and the young man stand with 
their hoops of flowers. One by one they 
recite verses describing the pains of souls 
who have not yet satisfied the justice of God; 
praying the pity of the living for them, and 
deploring our forgetfulness of our dearest 
ones after we cease to see them, and our 
general forgetfulness even of our own 
inevitable end. : 

‘‘Of what do we think [says one], girls, youths, 
and young ladies—you who are of my cwn age ?— 
We think only—of doing as the ermine does—of 
preserving our skin-—of caring for the toilette—of 
making knots of ribbon—of tending our plaits and 
tresses—of showing a good figure—O body which so 
rapidly—and when best got-up—may fall there like 
unto a stone.” 





Then, last of all, an orphan bends over 
the catafalque, takes the skull up in one 
hand, the bones in the other, and, raising 
them above her head, goes about the gloomy 
church singing somewhat as follows :— 

“ To whom belonged these bleached bones? Per- 
haps to a labourer or a shepherd? To somebody 
who had many friends among us? Maybe they are 
with us still who regarded him as grandsire, as 
brother, as uncle, as cousin? He was brave, and 
we remember it no more; he was good, and we have 
forgotten it. Poor departed one, who wast thou?” 
She comes back to the catafalque, and sobs 
arise. She looks for a moment at the flesh- 
less head which she is holding in her hands, 
raises it to her face, and kisses its white 
teeth: ‘‘ Perhaps you were my father,” says 
she, and she replaces it on the shroud. 

But the féte does not end lugubriously- 
The dead have been prayed for, and next 
human joy regains its right. There is an 
al fresco dance, over which the curé, the 
mayor, and the landowner preside, and in 
the midst of a circle, formed by parishioners, 
the young people go through the figures of 
‘*le pas de cordon” and “la rose.” Profane 
verses succeed to sacred, and words of love 
and laughter rise into the air of the great 
plain of Leon. 

Why the ecclesiastical ceremony should be 
termed “la functién del ramo ”=branch, I 
do not know, unless the wand be accepted 
as representing that. Sr. SwITHIn. 





‘L°INDEPENDANCE Betce.’ —For_ the 
information of future historians of the 
world’s press a note should be made thet 
L’Indépendance Belge, driven successive; 
from Brussels, Ghent, and Ostend by the 
German invasion, has made London the 
place of its publication. On Wednesday, 
the 2lst inst., it first appeared with the 
imprint ‘‘ Printed by the Victoria House 
Printing Co., Ltd., Tudor Street, Whitefriars, 
and published by the Proprietors at Tudor 
House, Tudor Street, Whitefriars.”’ 


The Pall Mall Gazette of the 23rd 
states that the paper 


‘has gathered to its support quite a remarkable 
list of contributors, including some at least whose 
names are honoured throughout Belgium — and 
soon will be in London. 1. Jules trée, M. 
Maurice Feron, M. Ernest Mélot, and M. Moyersoen 
are all Deputies, and the two first-named are well- 
known stylists and scholars. M. Paul Emile Janson 
is an eminent and eloquent member of the Bar. 
Among other famous names in the list are M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux, of the French Academy; M. 
Emile Verhaeren (whose fine poem ‘La Belgique 
Sanglante’ appeared in The Observer on Sunday, 
the 27th of September); M. Paul Crokaert; and 


inst. 
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M. Maurice Kufferath, who contributed a ‘Chant 
Funébre’ to the first London number of the 
paper.” 

Tie Pall Mall Gazette of the 24th inst. 
added :— 

“ Although no foreign paper of such a high order 
as L’Indépendance Belge so previously appeared in 
this country, Londoners have long been accustomed 
to seeing French papers published in their midst. 
Apparently the earliest of these was a weekl 
entitled Nouvelles Ordinaires de Londres, of whic 
the French National Library possesses a series 
extending from July 11, 1650, to January 14, 1658. 
Its four pages contain mostly English news, in 
which it looks odd to see the House of Commons 
habitually described as ‘la Maison.’ Occasionally 
an extra number was issued, as on the arrival of 
Cromwell’s report of the battle of Dunbar. The 
paper afforded the Protector’s policy enthusiastic 
support, and in all likelihood was subsidised to 
influence Continental opinion, just as Milton was 
employed to counteract Salmasius.” 

We offer to our Belgian brothers a hearty 
welcome. JOHN CoLLINs FRANCIS. 


BirMINGHAM, ‘‘ THE TOYSHOP OF EUROPE.” 
—This famous phrase was used by Burke 
on 26 March, 1777, in the course of a de- 
bate in the House of Commons on a Bill 
for establishing a theatre in Birmingham. 
It is not reported in ‘ Hansard,’ nor is it 
noticed by any of Burke’s biographers, so 
far as my researches have extended. I have 
only just discovered that the speech is 
reported, apparently verbatim, in Aris’s 
Birmingham Gazette for 31 March, 1777 
{p. 3, cols. 1 and 2), where the following 
words occur: ‘‘I look upon Birmingham 
to be the great Toy Shop fof Europe.” The 
speech is also printed in J. A. Langford’s 
‘Century of Birmingham Life’ (vol. i. 
pp. 281-2). 

I regret that I did not get the original 
reference in time for the ‘N.E.D.’ Burke’s 
phrase, which has been repeated over and 
over again by writers about Birmingham, 
has given rise to much misunderstanding. 
Mr. Sam Timmins—your old correspondent 
Este—remarks in his ‘ Birmingham and the 
Midland Hard Ware District ’ (1866), p. 216 : 

“The word ‘ toy’ has now acquired a different 
meaning, and had in the days of Edmund Burke 
a special technical reference. The ‘toys’ of 
Birmingham have always been the trinkets, as 
they would now be called, made in endless 
varieties, and formed from steel. They were not 
the ‘toys’ of children nor the toys of men, but 
that large class of wares made from steel or well- 
hardened and well-polished iron. The toy trade 


of Birmingham, a century ago, included even the 
buckles, the purse mounts, the chAtelaines, the 
brooches, the bracelets, and the endless vazieties 
of steel watch-chains, sword -hilts, 
small wares in iron, or iron and steel.” 


and other 





As a consequence of this misapprehension, 
people have been led to believe that chil- 
dren’s toys are largely made in Birmingham. 
The earliest quotation in the ‘ N.E.D.’ for 
‘“‘toyshop,” in the sense of a shop where 
children’s playthings are sold, is dated 1818, 
and is from Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Heart of 
Midlothian.’ The word, in Burke’s sense, 
seems to have lost its meaning by the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

I may remark in passing that the imprint 
of Sir Samuel Morland’s tract ‘The Poor 
Man’s Dyal’ (1689) sets forth that the 
instrument is ‘‘ to be sold at all the Button- 
Sellers, Cutlers, and Toyshops about the 
Town.”’ This reference does not appear in 
the ‘ N.E.D.,’ and is earlier than any there 
given. R. B. P. 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON BrsLioGRAPHY.—The 
Aberdeen University Library has recently 
acquired, through the generosity of Col. 
William Johnston, C.B., a booklet which 
had eluded his research when he compiled 
his ‘ Bibliography and Portraits of Arthur 
Johnston,’ Aberdeen, 1896. The title runs : 

“VWoomreumrixov | Ad | Illustrissimum  Princi- 
pem | Ludovicum Comit. | Palatin. Ducem | 
Bavaria, &c. [device] Sedani, | Ex Typographia 
Ioannis Iannon. | M.dc.xviii.” 

The IIpoweumrtixov, which occupies sig. A2 

and A3, consists of forty-six elegiac couplets. 

It is signed ‘‘ Arturus Ionstonus, Medicine 

Doct. et Philosoph. in Academ. Sedanensi 

Professor.” P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


Musicians, MINSTRELS, AND PLAYERS.— 
Musical readers may be interested in the 
following names, taken from the returns of 
the Drapers’ Company in 1641, in connexion 
with a poll tax levied upon the members of 
City Companies. All the following persons 
were certified as ‘not able to pay ij” 

John Coleborne, in Pye Corner, musiconer ; 
Alexander Farmer, musiconer, in Ireland; Ed- 
ward Clarke, in Bishopsgate streete, musiconer ; 
William Only, ditto; Edward Merrick, in Cowe 
Lane, musiconer; and John Goodale, in Wood 
street, musiconer. 

The following extracts from the registers 
of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, may also be re- 
corded here :— 
we Broderer, mynstrell, was buried 31 July, 

George Feyreclyff, buried 
9 August, 1563. 

Comedia, the daughter of William Johnson, 
one of her Mati players. Base borne of Alyce 
Booker, baptised 10 February, 1586/7. 

Percy D. Munpy. 


mynstrell, was 
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‘*Fuss’s YACHT ” TAVERN, GREENWICH. 
—An interesting London relic of the vie 
intime of Stuart times still exists in Brew- 
house Lane, Greenwich, close to the entrance 
of the Greenwich footway tunnel, but may 
shortly be demolished, as the premises were 
closed under the new Licensing Act, and 
have since had a board outside stating that 
they are “‘ To let.” 

This tavern could be entered from either 
the lane or the river, which its ‘ pilots’ 
room ”’ overlooked; but a set of steps which 
formerly led from the water to the river- 
side entrance has been removed. The 
signboard, ‘‘ Ye old Fubb’s Yacht,’’ is still 
there on the side facing the river; and at the 
Brewhouse Lane entrance the doors have 
clouded glass designs showing a yacht under 
sail, with the words “‘ Fubb’s yacht ” under- 
neath. 

The story of the tavern sign is interesting. 
The first yacht known in England was one 
given by the Dutch to Charles II. when he 
was in exile in Holland, and it followed him 
here after the Restoration, when he and his 
brother, the Duke of York, became greatly 
interested in yachting, and had several 
yachts built at Deptford by Pett the ship- 
wright. The royal brothers used to race 
these and the Dutch yacht from Greenwich 
to Erith and Gravesend. The King gave 
to the Duchess of Portsmouth one of these 
yachts—the third which was built here— 
and also called it by the nickname he had 
himself given the Duchess, namely, “‘ Fubbs ” 
—hbecause, he said, “ they were both rather 
broad in the beam.” 


The course of the first yacht race on 
record in England was from Greenwich to 
Gravesend and back, and the stakes, which 
King Charles won, were 100 guineas. 
The Duchess used to keep her yacht 
at Greenwich, and the sailors forming 
her crew frequented the inn, which 
finally took the name at the head of these 
remarks. 

In ‘The Palace and the Hospital; or, 
Chronicles of Greenwich,’ by the Rev. A. G. 
L’Estrange, it is recorded that 
*‘gome grand events connected with the Royal 
Family took place in Greenwich about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. October 18, 1743, 
was a gay day for the townspeople, for Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louisa, accompanied by 
the Countess of Albemarle, His Excellency Baron 
Solenthall, the Danish Envoy, and many persons 
of distinction, drove from Lambeth to Greenwich 
in coaches, and the Princess there embarked in 
the Fubb’s Yacht, and made sail for Holland, 
where she was to he married to the Prince Royal 
of Denmark.” 





I have to thank Mr. James Compton 
Merryweather for some references to local 
archives. These, however, do not state 
what became of the yacht itself. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 

[Many interesting particulars in the history of 
the yacht and the tavern will be found at 11 §, ii. 
107, 171, 253.] 


Tar Royat Excuaner. (See 11 S. ii. 
503; iii. 385; iv. 138, 176, 499; ix. 220; 
x. 168.)—It is apleasure to be able to record 
that, after being closed for more than four 
months, the Royal Exchange ambulatory 
is now again open to ladies, the prohibitive 
notice having been recently removed. Let 
us hope many Belgian friends now with us 
may find an opportunity to inspect our fine 
show of mural paintings. 

Crecrt CLARKE. 
vunior Atheneum Club. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JosEPH Ritson.—I am engaged in the 
preparation of a biographical and _ critical 
study of Joseph Ritson, and would appre- 
ciate very much any information concerning 
him which has not already appeared in 
print. If any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
possess Ritson MSS. (letters, notes, diaries, 
or books), I should like to see them. They 
will be carefully handled, copied, and 
returned, with due acknowledgment on 
publication. Henry A. Burp. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


‘ THEOPHANIA.’—In 1850 Henry KERSLEY 
stated in ‘N. & Q.’ that he had a copy of 
‘Theophania,’ and asked for information 
about the book. In 1852 James CrossLEy 
replied that he had a copy with a manu- 
script key to the allegories. At present I 
have been able to trace five copies of the 
book: one each in the British Museum, 
Chetham’s Library,'Manchester City Library, 
Library of Congress, and Newberry Library 
(Chicago). None of these seems to be 
Crossley’s copy. I should like to be in- 
formed whether it is known what became 
of Crossley’s copy, which may be recognized 
by the MS. note of “‘S* W. Sales” on the 
title-page. Is any other copy known to be 
extant ? Avueustus H. SHEARER. 

Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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Use or Mruirary Titites.—One fre- 
quently finds military rank claimed by 
officers who have resigned from the regular 
Army, and (more rarely) by those who have 
at some time held commissions in the 
Auxiliary Forces. Is there any official 
warrant for this practice? Are officers 
holding commissions in other than regular 
units entitled to be addressed by their rank 
when not engaged in military service? An 
authoritative statement on these points 
from some correspondent with knowledge 
would be, I think, very useful. Is it entirely 
a matter of the ‘“ unwritten law,” or are 
there any official pronouncements on the 
subject ? W. JACKSON. 

Elba, Fox Hill, Natal. 


NoTrEes AND TRANSCRIPTS OF DEBATES IN 
THE IrisH PaRLIAMENT.—Mr. McCullagh 
Torrens, who sat for many years in Parlia- 
ment, and was the author of a Life of Lord 
Melbourne, had in his possession notes and 
transcripts of debates in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. They consisted of thirty-seven MS. 
volumes, quarto, of speeches made in the 
House of Commons between 1776 and 1789, 
with the corresponding shorthand notes in 
oblong note-books, interleaved with blotting 
paper. These documents are the subject 
of a report to the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
in 1871. Is anything known of what became 
of them after the death of Mr. Torrens in 
1894, at the house of his daughter, 23, 
Bryanston Square, W. ? 

MicuaEL MacDonacu. 

149, Abbeville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


ELKANAH SETTLE: RAyMOND orf Hack- 
NEY.—It appears from the ‘ Fam. Min. Gent.’ 
that Elkanah Settle wrote ‘Threnodia 
Hymeneea, a funeral poem to the memory of 
the honoured Mrs. Anna Raymond,’ fol., 
1712. No copy seems to be in the British 
Museum or Guildhall. The Hackney Parish 
Register shows that on 2 March, 1707, Mr. 
Samuel Raymond of St. Olave, Jewry, and 
Mrs. Ann Skinner of Hackney were married 
at Cripplegate; and under date 8 Aug., 
1712: ‘ Ann, wife of Mr. Samuel Raymond, 
merchant, was buried in the South aisle of 
the chancel.”” She was daughter of Nicholas 
Skinner, and, according to the ‘ F.M.G.,’ 
lived at Hackney, had been married near 
five years, and left issue. I should be glad 
to know whether a copy of Settle’s work is 
in existence, and, if so, whether it reveals 
any further information respecting the 





families of Raymond and Skinner. 
Gro. W. 


WRIGLEY. 





Ozr1as Humpary : MrinraturEs.—Will you 
allow me to appeal to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
concerning a collection of miniatures by 
Ozias Humphry which I am _ particularly 
anxious to find ? I am engaged in preparing 
a book on this important miniature painter, 
and in 1845 Mr. Charles Hampden Turner, 
of Rook’s Nest, Godstone, succeeded, on the 
death of Mr. William Upcott, to a most 
important collection of finished and un- 
finished miniatures by Humphry which had 
been bequeathed by Mr. Upcott to him, 
together with some volumes of Humphry’s 
sketches, his colour book, colours and brushes. 
I have a list of these miniatures, and many 
of them were exhibited at South Kensington 
in 1865. When Mr. O’Donoghue wrote the 
article on Humphry for the ‘D.N.B.’ he 
had some evidence that this collection was 
still in the possession of Mr. Turner’s descend- 
ants, but as he has not retained his papers 
concerning the article he is unable to help 
me. Healso had a letter froma Mr. Winslow 
Jones concerning Humphry, but unfortu- 
nately is not able to tell me what this letter 
contained, nor to give me the address of the 
writer. It is to the highest degree important 
that I should find out where these miniatures 
are, and, if possible, see them; and I appeal 
to readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ asking them if 
they will be good enough to help me in my 
search for them. 

GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON. 

Burgh House, Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 


“Private Horets.”—What is the origin 
of the word “ private’ when used for hotels ? 
Public-houses have licences from justices to 
sell on the premises alcoholic drinks. That 
seems a distinction, but if any one that can 
pay is admitted, why “ private ” ? 

W. W. GLENNY. 

Barking, Essex. 


Pracr-NAMES: SHRAPE, THRUNGE.—Can 
any one suggest the probable origin of these 
ugly words? TheShrape is the name of the 
mud-flat on the eastern side of the River 
Medina where it enters the Solent. 


The Thrunge is a narrow alley-close, or 
wynd, in an old part of the town of Cowes. 
Strange to say, there is no reason to consider 
these to be old place-names; but as there 
prevails in the Isle of Wight a loose generali- 
zation to the effect that its many mono- 
syllabic names, both of families and places, 
are derived from the Jutish settlers, it would 
be interesting to learn if there are any known 
instances of these words in other supposedly 
Saxon settlements. Neds 
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Major JOHN QuayLeE, Royal Artillery, 
died on 13 June, 1810. He was Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod. He belonged to 
the family of Quayle of Crogga and Castle- 
town, in the Isle of Man. When was he 
made Gentleman Usher ? Was he a “ Court ” 
man, or what special qualification had he 
for the appointment ? Where did he die ? 

J. H. LEsu1e. 

31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


“THE EncuisH Artita.”—Did John Au- 
brey invent this designation of Oliver 
Cromwell-? If not, who did? On p. 10 of 
his ‘ Miscellanies ’ (4th ed., 1857) he writes . 

“The third of September was a remarkable 
day to the English Attila, Oliver, 1650. He 
obtained a memorable victory at Dunbar; 
another at Worcester, 1651, and that day he 
died, 1658.”’ 

What is the dies memorabilis of the 
German Attila, if he has one ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Oxtp Eronians.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Gore, Thomas, admitted 18 July, 1758, left 
1766. (2) Gould, Edward, admitted 20 Nov., 
1757, left 1758. (3) Grady, Henry, admitted 
13 May, 1765, left 1766. (4) Grape, William, 
admitted 11 Sept., 1764, left 1767. (5) 
Grape, Richard, admitted 1 June, 1757, left 
1762. (6) Gray (or Grey), John, admitted 
28 April, 1760, left 1760. (7) Greathead, 
John, admitted 10 Sept., 1764, left 1767. 
(8) Greathead, Peregrine Francis, admitted 
22 April, 1761, left 1765. (9) Green, Thomas, 
admitted 14 Sept., 1758, left 1765. (10) 
Gregory, Daniel, admitted 31 Aug., 1759, 
left 1764. (11) Gregory, Edward, admitted 
31 Aug., 1759, left 1761. (12) Gregory, 
Robert, admitted 31 Jan., 1764, left 1772. 

R. A. A.-L. 


Frorat EMBLEMS OF COUNTRIES. (See 
10 8S. v. 509; vi. 52.)—The query at the 
first reference practically remains unanswered, 
for Dr. Brewer's Dictionary (suggested at 
the second) gives only the following :— 

Leek = Wales. Pomegranate =Spain. 
_— (fleur-de-lis) = Rose =England. 

rance, Shamrock =Ireland. 
White lily =Florence. Thistle =Scotland. 
Linden = Prussia. Violet = Athens. 
Mignonette =Saxony. Maple =Canada. 

I doubt whether the lime would be con- 
sidered as the national floral emblem for 
Prussia. It looks like a fanciful allusion 
to the avenue Unter den Linden. With 
regard to Spain, the pomegranate represents 
heraldically the province of Granada, as we 
all know, but does a Spaniard accept it as 





typical of Spain? It is all very well to give 
the fleur-de-lis for France, but what natural 
flower is to be included in a bouquet to 
indicate France ? Again, if to France and 
Spain are ascribed their heraldic flowers, 
why not the rue for Saxony? What 
authority is there for the mignonette ? 

The numerous readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
surely add to Dr. Brewer’s list. How about 
the edelweiss for Switzerland, the lotus for 
Egypt, the chrysanthemum (or the cherry 
blossom) for Japan, &c. ? 

I do not propose to include in this inquiry 
the sprigs used as emblems by the Highland 
clans. Lro C. 


Tuomas Coutson.—I shall be glad of any 
information respecting the antecedents of 
Thomas Coulson, whose son Thomas was 
born 27 June and baptized 5 Aug., 1791, 
at Tottenham, as certified by copy of 
certificate signed and dated George Hodgson 
Thompson, M.A., 19 May, 1825. 

E. L. Buss. 

West Wickham. 


PererR HeNHAM.—Could any one give 
me information as to this early English 
chronicler, and state where his MS. may be 
found ? Or has this been lost ? His chro- 
nicle ended in 1240. The ‘ D.N.B.’ does not 
mention him. W. L. Kine. 

Paddock Wood. 


ADELAIDE ANN ProcTer.—The mother of 
Adelaide A. Procter was a Miss Skepper 
of York. I shall be pleased to learn Miss 
Skepper’s Christian name. Was she the 
daughter of Thomas Skepper, an attorney, 
who lived in Stonegate, York, about the 
year 1800 ? Ee be Cs 

York. 

[The ‘D.N.B.’ states that Miss Skepper’s Chris- 
tian name was Anne.] 


AUTHOR AND CORRECT VERSION WANTED. 
—I should be obliged if any reader could 
supply the precise form and the source of 
the epigram which runs somewhat thus :— 
The coach o’erturned, and ‘on the ground were seen 
Curate, vicar, rector, dean : 
You might have thought the coach was full, 


But it was only Doctor Bull. 
j PLURALIST. 


Masor JoHN ANDRE.—Being deeply inter- 
ested in the personality of Major John André, 
who died during the American war in 1780, 
I should be much obliged if your readers 
would tell me whether there are any letters, 
portraits, or relics of him or his family 
extant in England; also whether any one 
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now living remembers his sisters, the Misses 
André, the last of whom died at 22, The 
Circus, Bath, in 1845. 

Miss Anne André is described as having 
“a poetical talent.” Are there any poems 
known to have been written by her ? 

Major André’s brother, Sir William Lewis 
André, Bart., died in 1802 at Dean’s Leaze, 
Hampshire. I am unable to find Dean’s 
Leaze on the map of the county. Where 
is it situated ? Also, what was the maiden 
name of Sir William’s wife? The title is 
extinct. G. R. LAGLEN. 

[Much information on Major André and _his 
family will be found at 8 S. x1. 8, 56, 192, 238, 297 ; 
9 S. ii. 47, 119, 528; iii. 58, 95; vi. 46, 112; 10 S. vii. 


Lamps’s ‘Mr. H—.’—Is it the case that 
Lamb’s play had a successful run in Ame- 
rica ? Ifso, particulars would be interesting. 

W. E. WILSON. 

Hawick. 


W. Betcu, Printer, Borouau, S.E. 
—Where did he live? I have a pictorial 
alphabet with most curious pictures printed 
by him. The letter J, for instance, is illus- 
trated by the picture of a gentleman with 
two hats on, presumably meant for a Jew. 

HENRY BRIERLEY. 

Wigan. 





Replies. 


PAPERS OF JOHN 
(1 S. i. 125.) 


On 22 Dec., 1849, W. asked the following 
question in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

* John Wilkes, it is well known, sent to the 
newspapers copies of Lord Weymouth’s and Lord 
Barrington’s Letters respecting the riots in 
St. George’s Fields in 1768. We can easily con- 
jecture how he did, or how he might have, got 
possession of a copy of Weymouth’s Letter, 
which was addressed to the magistrates of Surrey ; 
but Barrington’s Letter was strictly official, and 
directed to the ‘ Field officers, in staff waiting, 
for the three regiments of Foot Guards.’ Has 
the circumstance ever been explained? If so, 
where ? ” 

The explanation will be found in ‘The 
Political Life of William, Viscount Barring- 
ton,’ by Shute, Bishop of Durham (1814), 

. 118, where the letter in question is printed 
in full, with the following comment :— 


‘* This letter was read the following day to the 
men [i.e., the regiments of Foot Guards], and had 
a very good effect....A copy of the letter got into 
the Orderly Book and thence into the newspapers.” 


Horace BLEACKLEY. 


WILKES. 





RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER (11 S. x. 289).— 
Almost the same question was asked when 
“N. & Q.’ was only five weeks old. No 
definite answer was given, but the corre- 
spondence may interest QuERIsT. See 1 8. 
1. 93, 123, 206; v. 491; vi. 37. 

W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 


JemMIMA NICHOLAS (11 S. x. 290).—In the 
centre of Fishguard stands a plain stone with 
the following inscription :-— 

In 


Memory of 
JEMIMA NICHOLAS 
of this Town 
“THE WELSH HEROINE ” 
who boldly marched to meet 
the French Invaders 
who landed on our shores in 
February 1797. 
She died in Main Street July 1832, 
Aged 82 Years. 
At the date of the Invasion she 
was 47 years old, and 
lived 35 years atter the event. 


I should have been glad if the author 
of this inept inscription had omitted the 
results of his childish arithmetic and told us 
exactly what the ‘‘ Welsh Heroine ” did. 

There are two forms of the legend. The 
first is thus given in a pamphlet of 24 pp. 
entitled 


“Welsh Patriotism; | or 
the | French, | at | Fishguard, | on the 22nd of 
February, 1797. | Compiled from authentic 
sources, | by John Harries (Cymro Sir Bemfro) |. 
-+++Haverfordwest : | ....1875”: 

“It is reported that, during the Crimean War, 
an frish soldier took three of the enemy. and 
brought them in as prisoners to the British camp 3 
and when asked by his commanding officer how 
he managed to accomplish such a daring feat, 
very naively replied, ‘ Faith, yer honor, I sur- 
rounded thim.’ Well was it said by the Philo- 
sopher King, ‘ There is nothing new under the 
sun,’ for a similar heroic action, only on a grander 
scale, had long before been performed, and that 
too by a woman. While the nerves of all in the 
neighbourhood were strung to the utmost tension 
by excitement, Jemima Nicholas (a native of 
Fishguard, noted for her great strength and 
commanding appearance) grasped a pitchfork, 
and, making for the enemy’s camp, came across a 
party of French soldiers in a field—some accounts 
say ten, others twelve—but whichever number it 
was, this daring Amazon took the whole of them 
prisoners, and never lost sight of them till they 
were placed under lock and key in Fishguard.” 

The second form of the legend is thus 
given in ‘ Notable Welshmen,’ by the Rev. 
T. Mardy Rees :— 

‘*Lord Cawdor, the hero of 1797, with his 
troopers, had just started to meet the French 
invaders when the Welsh women, out of curiosity, 
ran up a hill commanding a splendid view of the 
French camp, and there stood a solid body, 


the landing | of 
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watching the issue. They resembled soldiers so 
much when viewed from a distance that one man 
rode after them and requested that they should 
descend the slope of the hill in close order, and, 
disappearing at the bottom, re-ascend in the same 
manner and show themselves on the summit. 
This they did for hours, until the stout Welsh 
wives were clean beat, but the manceuvre was 
successful. General Tate and his officers were 
terrified by the red cloaks, thinking they were the 
British uniform.” 

I disbelieve the first form of the legend, 
and doubt the second. I should disbelieve 
that also if my mother’s description of the 
part played by her mother as a private in 
the stage army were not one of my earliest 
recollections. 

There is a singular lack of contemporary 
chronicles of the Invasion. The earliest and, 
so far as it goes, the best is :— 

““Some Account |of the | Proceedings | that 

took place on the landing of the French | near 
Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire, | on the 22nd Feb- 
ruary, 1797; |and of the | Inquiry | after- 
wa: had into | Lieut.-Col. Knox’s conduct | 
on that occasion, | by order of His Royal High- 
ness the Commander | in Chief: | together with | 
the Official Correspondenee, | and other Docu- 
ments. |By Thomas Knox, | late Lieut.-Col. 
Commandant of the Fishguard Volunteers. | 
London: | ....1800.” 
This is clear and detailed, and the narrative 
is confirmed or illustrated by nearly sixty 
official documents, but, unfortunately, it is 
not a full history. Knox, having been 
deprived of his commission without any 
formal charge or proper inquiry, wrote to 
prove that his conduct had been correct 
throughout, and it would have been foreign 
to his purpose to describe any events in 
which he did not take part. 

One might have reasonably expected a 
full account of the Invasion from Richard 
Fenton, who was living in Fishguard at the 
time; but in his ‘ Historical Tour through 
Pembrokeshire’ he says that it would be 
as impertinent to enter into details of an 
event so fresh in the recollection of every 
one as it would be unpardonable to pass it 
over totally unnoticed. To avoid the un- 
pardonable he gives several pages of windy 
rhetoric, and to avoid the impertinent he 
gives very few details. The first of those 
few (that the Invasion took place on Tues- 
day, 20 February) is demonstrably wrong, 
for in 1797 the 20th of February was a 
Monday, and the correct date is Wednesday, 
the 22nd. 

The fact that the ‘‘ Welsh Hercine”’ is 
not mentioned in either of the contemporary 
accounts does not prove that the writers 
had not heard of her. In Knox’s vindication 
she would have been irrelevant, and to 





Fenton® she would have been one of the 


impertinent details which he purposely 
omitted. Davip SALMon. 
Swansea. 


‘* ACCIDENTS WILL OCCUR IN THE BEST+ 
REGULATED FAMILIES ”’ (11 S. x. 271, 296).— 
Dickens cannot have originated this saying. 
It occurs in Scott’s ‘Peveril of the Peak’ 
towards the end of the novel, in the final 
interview between the Countess of Derby 
and the King :— 

**“ My liege,’ said the Countess, colouring in- 
dignantly, ‘my household is of reputation.’ 

“*Nay, my Lady, be not angry,’ said the King; 
‘I did but ask. Such things will befall in the best- 
regulated families.’” 

It is probably older than Scott. 

Chanter. JosEPH C. BRIDGE. 


Micawber, it is true, remarks that “ acci- 
dents will occur in the best - regulated 
fainilies,”’ but he was not the earliest of 
Dickens’s characters to utter this sentiment. 
He was anticipated by Jingle :—- 

“All a mistake, I see—never mind—accidents 
will happen—best- regulated families—never say 
die,”’ &c.—‘ Pickwick,’ chap. ii. 

I submit that the saying did not, as was 
suggested, originate with Charles Dickens. 
The way in which it is introduced in Jingle’s 
disjointed style, as well as Micawber’s playful 
application of the proverb, ‘in families not 
regulated by that pervading influence which 
sanctifies while it enhances,” &c., both 
clearly show that Dickens was merely 
placing a stock expression in the speakers’ 
mouths. 

In Vincent Stuckey Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’ 
vol. iii. p. 411, it is included among ‘ English 
Aphorisms’ in the form “ Accidents will 
happen....in the best-regulated families,” 
and the quotation given from ‘ David 
Copperfield.’ Epwarp BENSLyY. 


GetRIA: A Prace-Name (11 S. x. 168, 
218, 237). —It will not do to say that this is 
“probably meant for Geldria.”’ Gelria and 
Gelre are the normal forms in the Middle 
Ages (e.g., in the thirteenth-century ‘ Nar- 
ratio de Groninghe,’ &c., published for the 
Utrecht Historical Society in 1888, p. 17 
et passim); and Gelre is the form used by 
the latest historian of the Netherlands, 
Prof. P. J. Blok of Leyden (‘ Geschiedenis 
van het Nederlandsche Volk,’ 2nd ed.). In 
English we have been accustomed to speak 
of Guelders or Guelderland. The northern 
(and larger) part of it lay in the diocese of 
Utrecht. The castle of Gelre stood in a 
detached territory, and this district, “‘la 
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partie du haut quartier de Gueldre, dite 
Gueldre Espagnole,” including “la ville de 
Gueldres,’”? was ceded to Prussia by the 
French-Prussian Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 
art. 7. The name of the town is written 
Geldern in German, and “ Welderen,”’ cited 
by L. L. K., does not appear in any of 
Spruner’s maps. C. A. 


Henry THOMAS CoGuHtaAN (11 S. x. 
310), born 27 March, 1813, admitted West- 
minster, 1824. He was only surviving son 
of Lieut.-General Roger Coghlan, who died 
1834, by Emma (who died 1820), daughter 
of Sir Thomas Broughton, Bart. 

Married at Kensington (Paddington), 
17 Nov., 1840, Augusta Jane, daughter of 
Edward Bayly, colonel in the Army (Marriage 
Register, Somerset House). 

Died (intestate) at 14, Hyde Park Gardens, 
24 Nov., 1892 (The Times, 26 Nov., 1892). 

Estate 678,839/7. 5s. 10d. Administration 
granted 24 Dec., 1892, to Sir Henry Brough- 
ton, Bart. 

For account of litigation connected with 
estate, see ‘ Times Law Reports,’ Mohan v. 
Broughton, 25 Feb. and 19 May, 1899. 

J. D.C. 


Rosert WALLER (11 S. x. 290).—Al- 
though unable definitely to answer either 
of R. L. R.’s queries regarding Robert 
Waller of Chichester, I hope the following 
particulars, taken from depositions attached 
to suits in the Court of Requests, may be 
of interest. It appears that ‘‘ Robert 
Waller, priest,”’ died intestate, in a house at 
the Black Friars’ Gate in Chichester, about 
two years before 21 Nov., 34 Henry VIII. 

He had a brother and a sister, and a 
“son,” John Waller. One William Hogge- 
son is also referred to as his ‘‘ kinsman,” 
being a son of Agnes Pantere (or Pantrye), 
who was sister to Richard Waller, the 
father of the priest. 

The so-called “son ’’ is described by one 
deponent as ‘‘hys [Robert Waller’s] ser- 
vaunt, whom he had brought uppe of a 
chylde with him,” and it is stated that 
Robert Waller gave him “all his goods, 
chattels, plate, and ready-money,”’ and that, 
at the time of his death, the said John 
Waller was “ lying sore seke in his bedd.”’ 

To him came the before-mentioned William 
Hoggeson, and spoke as follows :— 

** Cosyn John I am very sorry for you, for the 
Bysshop will have all yo" goods, by reason that 
yo" Master died intestate, whereof I wold be right 
sory. But if you woll ryse upp and bring all 


your goods into an owt-howse of myne you shall 





have locke and keye to the same where you shall 
lye, and have all yo" goods safe to your owne use, 
and I shall provide such remedy for you that 
we woll save all the said goods from the Bys- 
shoppe.” 

John Waller, being ‘‘a person of very 
little experience in the doings of the world,” 
followed this advice; but shortly afterwards 
William Hoggeson came to him again, 
“being sick in his bed in the owt house, 
whither he had brought all his goods,” and 
said :— 

*“Cosyn, the Chauncellor hath commaundyd 

me to take a trewe inventory of all your goods, 
and to seale fast uppe the dores, and to exclude 
you this howse, wherefore ye must ryse and 
depart.” 
Having compelled the said John to depart, 
Hoggeson then took from him his goods, 
claiming to be owed 20l. that he had paid 
“for a brother of Sir Robert Waller [the 
priest], being prisoner in Ludgate.” 

Edward Myllett of the City of West- 
minster, “‘ Yoman of the Yewery”’ to the 
King, deposed that, within three or four 
days after Robert Waller’s death, a constable 
and other officers entered into Hoggeson’s 
house, and ‘found in an old saddle Ixxix!* 
xvij® vi‘,” which they took away and 
delivered to the Mayor, who proffered to 
the said Hoggeson certain money 
‘*so that he would be content to make no more 
business of it, so that they would have had the 
residue to themselves, and to the priest’s son 
called John Waller.” 

Myllett was of the opinion that the money 
should go to “the priest’s kin, who were his 
brother and sister.” 

John Waller is elsewhere described as 
** John Perry otherwise called John Waller,” 
and it is stated that ‘“ Agnes, late the 
sister of Sir Robert Waller, late of the City 
of Chichester,’ married Robert Pantrye of 
Crayforth [? Crayford], co. Kent. 

The above story is composed of various 
statements taken in evidence, and therefore 
cannot be regarded as necessarily correct in 
detail. Probably a closer examination of 
the documents, and the judgment of the 
Court, if existing, might throw more light 
on the matter. The references to the suits 
are as follows: Court of Requests, Henry 
VIII., 10/231, 10/245, and 12/96. 

Possibly the above - mentioned Wallers 
were related to the family of the same name 
seated at Groombridge, in Kent. I was 
unable to connect them with the Wallers 
of Ashwell, Herts, and Bassingbourne, co. 
Cambridge (see 11 S. vii. 257). 

Percy D. Munpy. 
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“* SPARROWGRASS ” (11 S. x. 227, 278, 291). 
—Before correspondence under this heading 
is closed, perhaps space may be found for 
the following conundrum, which has been 
attributed to Lord Melbourne :— 

My first is a bird that hops, 
My second gives us hay crops, 
My whole we eat with mutton chops. 
But this does not afford positive proof of 
the pronunciation of the word in political 
circles in the earlier half of last century. 
R. L. Moreton. 


Op CHaRING Cross (11 S. vii. 288, 357).— 

“They say Charing-Cross is fallen down since I 
went to Rochelle, but that’s no wonder; ’twas 
old, and stood awry.” 

At the first reference a request was made 
for information bearing upon the above 
quotation from Dekker and Webster’s 
‘Westward Hoe,’ II. i. To this Mr. ALECK 
ABRAHAMS replied, ‘‘'The passage quoted is 
misleading. There is no evidence that the 
cross stood awry,” basing this assertion 
upon ‘The Last Will and Testament of 
Charing Crosse,’ dated 1646. But there is 
evidence of a most circumstantial kind, not 
only that the cross “‘ stood awry ” about the 
time that ‘Westward Hoe’ (printed in 
1607) was written, but that it had, at least 
partially, “‘ fallen down.” Dekker was much 
concerned at its dilapidated condition, as 
may be seen from the ‘‘ Short Encomiasticke 
speech in praise of Charing-crosse ”’ at the 
beginning of ‘The Dead Term’ (1608). 
I quote from ‘ Westminster’s Speech to 
London ’ :— 

‘But to keepe thee....from tormenting thy 
selfe with thinking on the causes of this my 
grieuing ; let me tell thee....that I doe not pine 
to see that Auncient and oldest Sonne* of mine 
with his Limbes broken to peeces (as if he were 
a Male-factor and hadde been tortured on the 
Germaine wheele:) his Reuerend Head cut off by the 
cruelty of Time, the Ribbes of his body bruized ; 
his Armes lop't away; His backe (that euen grew 
crooked with age) almost cleft in sunder, yea and 
the ground (on which he hath dwelt for so many 
hundreds of years) ready to be pulled from under 
his feete, so that with greefe his very heart seemes 
to be broken.’’—Dekker’s ‘ Non-Dramatic Works,’ 
Grosart, vol. iv. p. 11. 

London in her ‘Aunswere to West- 
minster’ comments upon this part of the 
speech as follows (Grosart, iv. 39-40) :-— 

“* Well did it become the greatnes of thy place, 
thy state and calling, not to be throwne downe 
into a womanish softnes for that aged and reverend 
(but wry-necked) sonne of thine, whose woorthi- 
nesse thou hast sufficiently proclaimed....His 
downefall, though it seeme great, yet is it not to 
be lamented, but to be borne, because he fell not 





* “ Charing-Crosse.”’ 





upon a dishonorable Grave: but into such a one 
as by the frailety of Time, Nature and destiny, 
was preordayned for him. His end was no like the 
end of Traytors, who are cut off in the pride of 
their bloud and youth....but he threw himselje 
vppon the earth, seeing the hand of extreame age 
(which must pull down at last the whole frame of 
this Worlde) lay so hardly, and so heauily vppon 
oo H. DucpALe SYKEs. 
Enfield. 


Porm WANTED: ‘ THE REVEILLE’ (11 8. 
x. 230, 276).—To the best of my belief 
this poem originally made its appearance in 
book-form in the first volume* published 
by Bret Harte, which bore the following 
title :— 

“‘The | Lost Galleon | and | other Tales. | i | 

Fr. Bret Harte. |San Francisco: | Towne 
Bacon, Printers. | 1867.” 
This volume contained twenty-five poems, 
including, ‘“‘ besides the titular poem, various 
patriotic contributions to the lyrics of the 
Civil War, and certain better-known humor- 
ous pieces.” 

The poem was afterwards reprinted in 

** Poems. | By | Bret Harte. erage | James 

R. Osgood and Company, | Late Ticknor & 
Fields, and Fields, Osgood, & Co. | 1871.” 
pp. vi+152. 
‘The Reveille’ will be found on p. 131. 
In all probability it originally appeared in 
some newspaper or magazine, and Mr. 
RosBert Prerpornt is doubtless right in 
ascribing it to the year 1864. 

My old acquaintance John Camden 
Hotten had a wonderful flair for the 
“popular” and the “ catching,” and knew 
to a nicety how to hit the public taste. He 
had already appropriated some of Mark 
Twain’s early works, and had given them 
titles of his own. Consequently, when, in 
his semi-piratical fashion, he annexed 
Bret Harte’s volume of ‘ Poems,’ he gave 
his English edition the title of ‘That. 
Heathen Chinee,’ after what he considered 
was the most popular poem in it. In the 
original American edition the title of the 
poem is ‘“ Plain Language from Truthful 
James. Table Mountain, 1870.” 

W. F. PripEAux. 


8vo, 





* In 1866 Bret Harte was employed by a 
bookseller of San Francisco to pass through the 
press a little volume of verse by Californian 
writers, and, although he contributed nothing 
but a short preface, he gives a humorous descrip- 
tion of the whole transaction and of the manner 
in which the book was received by the critics 
in ‘ My First Book,’ 1894, pp. 257-67. He does 
not give the name of the book, which was Out- 
croppings: being Selections of California Verse. 
San Francisco: A. Roman & Company. New 
York: W. J. Widdleton. 1866.” 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PADDIANA ’ (11S. x. 310). 
—The writer of this entertaining volume was 
R. F. Walrond. It ran through several 
editions. Mr. Walrond subsequently edited 
the ‘ Memoirs of Dr. Blenkinsop.’ R. B. 

Upton. 


Are the following facts of any use to 
L. L. K.? I have a book in two volumes 
called :— 

‘** Memoirs of Dr. Blenkinsop, written by him- 
self, including his campaigns, travels, and adven- 
tures, with anecdotes of graphiology, and some of 
the letters of his correspondents: edited by the 
author of ‘ Paddiana.’ London: Richard Bentley, 
1852.” 


There is a Preface in which the editor’s 
name is not mentioned, but I always looked 
upon the book as the life and adventures of 
the author of ‘ Paddiana’ himself, largely 
spiced with fiction. If I am correct, on 
looking at it again there appear many 
details in it which ought to lead to his 
identity, and I will lend it to L. L. K. if he 
wishes to read it. On the other hand, the 
book has an unreal air, and may be a literary 
fraud. 

The earlier part is most racily written. 
The hero’s aunt, Joan Featherstone, is 
extremely like David Copperfield’s aunt 
Betsey Trotwood; and Col. Featherstone is 
twin brother to Rodney Stone’s uncle in 
Conan Doyle’s book; while Lieut. Briggs, 
R.N., is a naval Jingle. The book deals 
with the days of the Dandies, Beau 
Brummell, and prize-fighting. As an ensign 
the hero goes to the Peninsular War, and 
in his old age becomes a graphiologist, or 
writing expert. WiLuraAM BULL. 

Hammersmith. 


CLOCKS AND CLOCKMAKERS (11 S. x. 310): 
—In the list of ‘Former Clock and Watch 
Makers’ appended to Mr. F. J. Britten’s 
‘Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers,’ 
3rd ed., 1911, there appears the following :— 

“* Gilkes.—-Richd., apprenticed in 1678 to Wm. 
Hancorne ; C.C. [Clockmakers’ Company], 1686. 
Geo., apprenticed in 1693 to Richd. Watts, C.C. 
Jno., Shipston, on plate of watch, Mary Gilkes on 
dial, hall-mark 1766.” 

No “William Stephens” appears in Mr. 
Britten’s list. 


I have an old “grandfather” clock, 
the dial of which bears the name “H. 
Purse, “N’Ards,” i.e, Newtownards, in 
co. Down, Ireland. Mr. Britten’s list has 


a William Purse of the Strand, 1804 ; George 
Purse, also of the Strand, 1804-25; and 
Messrs. Purse & Catchpole of Regent Street, 
1835; but has no mention of the Irish Purse. 
G. L. APPERSON. 





Sr. Anaus (11 8S. x. 88, 174).—Since my 
query I have found some notes on this saint 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 


quaries of Scotland (1886-7, N.S., ix. 83-4) 
by Mr. James Mackintosn Gow, F.S.A. 


St. Angus is said to have come to the glen 
of Balquhidder from the eastward, and to 
have been so struck with its beauty that he 
blessed it. At the date of Mr. Gow’s note 
the remains of the stone on which the saint 
sat to rest were still to be seen in the gable 
of one of the farm buildings at Easter 
Auchleskine, and the turn (now, I am told, 
altered) of the ‘road was then called Bean- 
nachadh Aonghais (Angus’s Blessing). The 
saint’s day falls in April. 
Roianp AUSTIN. 


Gloucester. 
LANGUAGE AND PuysiocNomy (10 S. 
xii. 365, 416; 11S. i. 33; x. 158, 196).— 


I am glad to have found another example 
in support of the theory that the face of 
a nation may be altered by its language. 
Lecturing in 1913 on ‘The Alphabet: its 
Present and Future,’ Prof. Sir Gilbert 
Murray is reported to have said :— 

‘* He had heard from travellers in remote places 
in South Arabia that the features of the people 
there became distorted owing to the violence with 


” 


which they pronounced their consonants.’”— 
Morning Pos , 7 Oct., 1913. 
St. SwItTHIN. 


THE Patron Saint OF Pincers (11 S: 
x. 210, 254, 297).—In a list of ‘‘ patrons o 
mariners and sea-travellers,’”’ by Mr. THos- 
W. Huck, at the second reference, no men- 
tion is made of St. Peter Gonzales, the 
Leonese, who, as San Telmo or St. Elme, 
is par excellence the patron of Spanish and 
Portuguese navigators. He is honoured on 
15 April, and strangely shares with St. 
Erasmus, Bishop of Formie and martyr 
(2 June), the privilege of being invoked as 
St. Elme. A fifteenth- or sixteenth-century 
Catalan book—I believe, a ‘Consolat de 
Mar,’ but have mislaid the title—published 
at Barcelona, whose patron, St. Eulalia, 
Mr. Huck mentions in this connexion, gives 
a woodcut showing San Telmo as protector 
of seamen and voyagers. 

A. VAN DE Pvt. 


FouNDATION SACRIFICE (11 S. x. 288).— 
Cf. the Magyar folk-ballad ‘Clement the 
Mason’ in The Academy, 31 July, 1886; and 
the legend of the building of the monastery 
and newly restored cathedral of Ardjish, in 
Rumania, published in V. Alexandri’s 
collection of Rumanian ballads. 

L. L. K. 
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Foreign TAVERN Siens (11 S. x. 229, 
275, 298).—In The Manchester Guardian of 
October 8 last it is reported that the Halifax 
Licensing Bench on the previous day 
granted permission for the alteration of the 
name of a local public-house from ‘The 
King of Prussia’ to ‘‘ The King of Belgium.” 
There was formerly a tavern in Hallgate, 
Wigan, called “The King of Prussia,” but 
it disappeared some years ago. The names 
of these inns probably date from the time of 
the Seven Years’ War, when Frederick the 
Great was a popular personage in England. 
At Aughton, Lancashire, in 1758, the church 
bells were rung on “the King of Prussia’s 
birthday,” the ringers being paid the sum of 
5s. 4d. 

There is an inn at New Springs, Wigan, 
called “The Von Blucher,” and the open 
space in which it stands takes its name from 
the inn. Probably this dates from 1815, 
but perhaps it will be changed before 1915. 

F. H. C. 


THomMas ARROWSMITH, ARTIST (10 S. xii. 
309, 355).—I had a query about this artist 
in your issue of 27 March, 1886 (7 S. i. 249). 
He was born at Newent in Gloucestershire 
in 1776. On 18 Nov., 1880, I went to 
G. W. Pratt’s shop, Cavendish Street, 
C.-on-M., Manchester, to see a small oil paint- 
ing in a case of the famous Daniel Lambert, 
which is an excellent portrait. The sub- 
joined is written at the back of the painting : 

‘Taken by T. Arrowsmith, an artist deaf and 
dumb, and presented by him to Mr. Daniel Lambert 
as a token of respect, June, 1808.” 

Dean’s ‘ Manchester and Salford Direc- 
tory’ for 1809 contains an entry showing 
that Thomas Arrowsmith was in that year 
resident in’ Manchester, and his address is 
given as 26, Piccadilly. He is stated to have 
painted many exquisite likenesses in Roch- 
dale and neighbourhood between 1806 and 
1824. He once resided at Liverpool, where 
his brother, J. P. Arrowsmith, died at 
Pembroke Garden on 14 April, 1829. At the 
Temporary Reference Library, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, I have consulted ‘The Art of 
Instructing the Infant Deaf and Dumb,’ by 
John Pauncefort Arrowsmith, illustrated 
with copper plates, drawn and engraved by 
the author’s brother, an artist born deaf and 
dumb (London, published by Taylor & 
Hessey, 93, Fleet Street, and sold by T. 
Arrowsmith, 37, Sloane Square, 1819). The 
frontispiece of the book is a three-quarter 
likeness of ‘‘ Mr. Arrowsmith, The Artist & 
Subject of this Work, [who] was born Deaf & 
Dumb,” drawn and engraved by himself, 





Some particulars respecting this artist 
will, perhaps, be of interest :— 


‘* My mother [says the author] had three children 
who lived to be educated besides him. In a few 
months after my brother’s birth it was discovered 
that he could not hear, but in every other respect 
he was perfect and sensible.” 

One remarkable trait of the deaf artist 
was that he took the highest delight in 
music, and some evidences of this are quoted 
from a letter written by G. Chippendale of 
Winwick, near Warrington, to The Bath and 
Cheltenham Gazette of 14 Jan. 1818. See 
the foot-note in this book, pp. 74-6. 

Mr. Chippendale says :— 

**Some years back, probably five or six, a young 
gentleman of the name of Arrowsmith, a member 
of the Royal Academy at Somerset-House, of what 
degree I cannot remember, came down into this 
country, and resided some months in Warrington 
in the exercise of his profession as a miniature and 
portrait painter. He was quite deaf, so as to be 
entirely dumb. He had been taught to write, and 
wrote an elegant hand, in which he was enabled to 
express his own ideas with facility ; he was also 
able to read and understand the ideas of others 
expressed in writing. It will scarcely be credi 
that a person thus circumstanced should be fond of 
music, but this was the fact in the case of Arrow- 
smith. He was at a gentleman’s Glee Club, of 
which I was president at that time, and as the 
glees were sung, he would place himself near some 
articles of wooden furniture or a partition, door or 
window-shutter, and would fix the extreme end of 
his finger nails, which he kept rather long, upon 
the edge of the wood, or some projecting part of it, 
and there remain until the piece under performance 
was finished, all the while expressing, by the most 
significant gestures, the pleasure he experienc 
from the perception of the musical sounds. He 
was not so much pleased with a solo as with @ 
pretty full clash of harmony, and if the music was 
not very good, or, I should rather say, if it was not 
correctly executed, he would shew no sensation of 
pleasure. But the most extraordinary circumstance 
in this case is, that he was most evidently delighted 
with those passages in which the composer ie OO 
his science in modulating his different keys. When 
such passages happened to be executed withprecision 
he could scarcely repress the emotions of pleasure 
he received within any bounds; for the delight he 
evinced seemed to border on ecstasy. This was 
expressed most remarkably at our Club when the 
glee was sung with which we often conclude. It 
is by Stevens, and begins with the words, ‘ Ye 
spotted snakes,’ &c., from Shakespeare’s ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’ In the second stanza, ou 
the words ‘ Weaving spiders, come not here,’ &c., 
there is some modulation of the kind above alluded 
to, and here Mr. Arrowsmith would be in 
raptures, such as would not be exceeded by one 
who was in immediate possession of the sense of 
hearing. These facts are very extraordinary ones, 
and that they are facts can be proved by the 
evidence of six or eight gentlemen who were 
present, and by turns observed him accurately.” 


Frep L. Tavares. 
22, Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 
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“T AM THE ONLY RUNNING FOOTMAN ” 
(11 S. x. 229, 298).—The name of the house 
in Charles Street is not ‘‘The Running 
Horse,” but “The Running Footman.” 
Giving the wrong name was only a lapsus 
calami. 

In addition to the references already 
given, it may be as well to refer to ‘The 
History of Signboards,’ by J. Larwood and 
J. C. Hotten, pp. 360, 361, where they state 
that 

““most of these running footmen were Irish, 
hence Decker says ‘ The Devil’s footeman was very 
nimble of his heeles, for no wild Irishman could 
outrunne him’ (Decker’s ‘ English YVillanies,’ 
1632), and Brathwaite remarks :— 

For see those thin-breech’d Irish lakies run. 

Brathwaite’s ‘ Strapado for the Diuell,’ 1615, 

notes in Percy Society’s edition. 

“St. Patrick’s Day was generally given to 
them as a holiday, which they invariably cele- 
brated by purging themselves. In various 
country places the sign of the Running Footman 
has been corrupted into the Running Man.” 

Harry B. Pouanp. 

Inner Temple. 


AvuTHOoRS WANTED (ll S. x. 309).— 
1. ‘Love Elegies’ was written by James 
Hammond (1710-42). The first edition 
bears on the title-page ‘‘ Love Elegies, 
by Mr. H—nd. Written in the year 
1732. With Preface by the E. of C—d 
[Chesterfield]. 1743." The 1757 edition, 
which your correspondent quotes, is the 
fourth edition. 

2. ‘Four Elegies: Descriptive and Moral,’ 
was written by John Scott (1730-83), and 
published in 1760. 

An account of both of the above authors 
will be found in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


[Pror. Bensty and Mr. R. A. Ports also thanked 
for replies.] 


HARFORD OF PiyMouTH, “ 'TRAITOR,”’ 
1538 (11 S. x. 309).—In ‘A Summarie of 
the Chronicles of England,’ by John Stow 
(1598), p. 236, under date 1537-8, appears : 
‘** Alwin a priest, H. Harsam Customer of 
Plimmouth, and Thomas Ewell was hanged 
and quartered at Tyburne.” 


Otp ErTonzans (11 S. x. 309). — (9) 
? George Gibson, s. Walter of Gateshead, 
co. Durham, gent. Magdalen Hall, Oxon, 
matric. 3 Nov., 1789, aged 34; B.A. and 
M.A., 1799. 


THE NatTIonaL CoLour oF WALEs (11 8. 
x. 310).— The Tudor livery colours were 
white and green. 


A. R. Baytey. 





‘THE Ficut at DAME EvrRopa’s SCHOOL’ 
(11 S. x. 268, 314\.—No notice of Mr. Pullen 
would be complete which omitted the fact 
that he was a Minor Canon of Salisbury, 
hence a ‘ Shot from a Minor Canon.’ From 
the ‘ Marlborough College Register’ I glean 
that he entered the School in February, 
1845, as Henry William, son of the Rev. W. 
Pullen of Redhill, Surrey, and that he was 
born on 29 Feb., 1836. He left Marlborough 
at Christmas, 1848; went to Clare College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1859; ordained 1859; 
M.A. 1862; Assistant Master, Bradfield, 
1859-62; Minor Canon of York Cathedral, 
1862-3; Vicar-Choral of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, 1863-75 ; Chaplain to H.M.S. Alert in 
the Arctic Expedition, 1875-6 (received the 
Arctic medal); Rector of Thorpe Mande- 
ville, Northants, 1903 ; author of ‘ The Fight 
at Dame Europa’s School,’ ‘The Ground 
Ash,’ &c. Died at Birmingham, 15 Dec., 
1903. J. J. H. 

Earty ENGLISH RAILWAY TRAVELLING: 
Season Tickets (11 S. x. 170, 215, 252, 
318).—The first season tickets issued con- 
tained a curious clause affecting the intend- 
ing passenger. The facsimile of such a 
ticket is given in The Great Western Railway 
Magazine for November, 1910. 

The passenger 
“is entitled to travel free in any of the Com- 
pany’s trains between......on condition that before 
entering a carriage he shall show this ticket to 
the clerk at the station from which he may take 
his departure and sign his name in a book kept for 
the purpose.” 

The ticket bore the date of 1856. The 
italics are mine. R. B. 

Upton. 


BomBay AS A SURNAME (11 S. x. 107).— 
This is a Belgian family, and numerous 
references to it will be found in J. G. Loyens’s 
‘Recueil Héraldique des Bourguemestres 
de la cité de Liége’ (1720); also in J. de 
Hemricourt’s ‘Miroir des Nobles.’ The 
arms are “de sinople, & la fasce d’argent, 
accompagnée au canton dextre du chef d’un 
maillet penché dor.” (Sometimes with 
two maillets.) LEo C. 


MeEpatiic LEGENDS (11 S. x. 28, 48, 68, 
89, 109, 315)—Nos. 18 and 19 are from 
Martial, ‘ Epigr.,’ VI. iii. 3-4 :— 

Cui pater zeternas post secula tradat habenas, 

Quique regas orbem cum seniore senex. 


‘THE SALOGNE’: A PropuHecy (11 S. 
x. 210)—Is not the Sologne meant, the 
South-east district of the Department Loir- 
et-Cher ? EpwarRp BENSLY. 
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Str JoHn LADE (11 S. x. 269, 316). — At 
the latter reference Mr. BLEACKLEY cites an 
account of Lady Lade in ‘The Female 
Jockey Club.’ 

There is an article on Sir John L—de in 
‘The Jockey Club,’ also said to be by 
Charles Pigott, pt. i., 10th ed., 1792, p. 85. 
On p. 77 et seg. is an article about “‘ Black 
D—,” in which is a good deal about Mrs. 
S—th, afterwards Lady L—de, and the 
D-—ke of Y—k. In this article (p. 83) the 
marriage of Sir John and Mrs. Smith is said 
to have taken place at St. George’s Church 
(? Hanover Square), where Mr. D—s “ acted 
as father on the occasion, and with true 
parental fondness, presented him with the 
Lady’s fair hand.” 

In the second part of ‘ The Jockey Club,’ 
7th ed., 1792, p. 83, is a short article headed 
‘Sir J—n L—de.’ There is little in it but 
a violent reply to an alleged threat of a 
prosecution for libel. 

Who “Black D—,” otherwise ‘ Mr. 
D—s,”’ was I do not know. MHe appears 
to have been intimately associated with a 
““Mr. B—ck,” on whom very severe com- 
ments appear in pt. i. p. 74. 

Among the mock epitaphs in ‘ The Abbey 
of Kilkhampton’ (by Herbert, afterwards 
the Rev. Sir Herbert, Croft), 5th ed., 1780, 
p. 47, is one on Sir J... L..., in which we 
read :— 

“Sir J... L... After being plundered of Wealth 
and Reputation, by Knaves the most ereieret, 
and Women the most abandoned, fell from a 
Phaeton which he had himself constructed on a 
mew Mode, and was trampled on by his own 
Horses.” 

This mock epitaph appeared when Sir John 
Lade was a very young man. 
RosBert PIERPOINT. 


Eravutets (11 S. x. 270).—According to 
Clowes’s ‘ History of the Royal Navy’ the 
wearing of epaulettes was first introduced 
into the service by an order of 1 June, 1795. 
The regulations laid down were as follows :— 

Admirals, to wear two gold epaulettes, 
with three silver stars on each. 

Vice-Admirals, two gold epaulettes, with 
two stars on each. 

Rear-Admirals, two gold epaulettes, with 
one star on each. 

Post-Captains of above three years’ stand- 
ing, two epaulettes without stars. 

Post-Captains of under three years’ stand- 
ing, one gold epaulette, to be worn on the 
right shoulder. 

Masters and Commanders, one epaulette, 
to be worn on the left shoulder. 








These regulations remained in force until 
1812, when the following alterations were 
made :— 


Post-Captains of more than three years’ 
standing, to wear two epaulettes bearing a 
silver crown above a silver anchor. 

Post-Captains of less than three years’ 
standing, two epaulettes with a silver 
anchor. 

Commanders, two plain epaulettes. 

Lieutenants, one epaulette, to be worn on 
the right shoulder. 

In 1825 a number of changes were made in 
the details of naval uniforms, but no altera- 
tion seems to have been made in the regula- 
tions as to epaulettes. 

In 1846 Mates and Second Masters were 
given single epaulettes, with distinguishing 
badges, to be worn on the right shoulder. 
In 1856 the marks on epaulettes were altered, 
and Mates were given two scales (epaulettes 
without bullion). 


See ‘The Royal Navy,’ by Sir Wm. Laird 
Clowes, vols. iv. 182; v. 35, 36; vi. 210, 
211 (London, Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
1899-1903). Tsdte: DE 


Sir JoHN GILBERT (11 S. x. 102, 144, 183, 
223, 262, 292, 301, 318).—I should like to 
say how delighted I have been with this 
valuable series of notes on Sir John Gilbert. 
Ever since as a child (circa 1860) I first saw 
his spirited drawings in The Band of Hope 
Review and The British Workman, I have 
derived an unqualified pleasure from his 
pictures. 

At the time of Sir John Gilbert’s 
knighthood a_ biographical article was 
published in The Tilustrated London News 
(16 March, 1872), in which the following 
interesting statement appeared :— 

“It was John Gilbert who thirty years ago made 
drawings for the very first Number of 7'he Idlustrated 
London News, and drawings for the same Paper 
were among the last which he executed before 
discontinuing this branch of his art.” 

With reference to Gilbert’s earliest work 
the writer of the article says :— 

“The next year [1838] he made a set of drawings 
on wood which were engraved and published in a 
child’s book of, we believe, ‘ Nursery Rhymes.’ ” 
From the conclusive evidence submitted 
by Mr. Asusy-Sterry, this little volume 
turns out to be ‘City Scenes; or, a Peep 
into London.’ Is the letterpress of this 
book in rime? A fine engraved portrait 
of Sir John Gilbert from a photograph by 
John Watkins accompanied the article. 
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The Graphic also published an excellent 
portrait in the issue of 7 Oct., 1871, conse- 
quent on his election as President of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. 

There is a characteristic portrait of 
himself by himself, with the crossed initials 
JG beside it, in a picture published in The 
Illustrated London News (? date), bearing the 
following superscription in facsimile :— 

“The Hanging Committee of the Water-Colour 
Society, April llth, 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1870. 
Drawn by John Gilbert, and presented by him to 
the Water-Colour Society, July, 1877.” 

But my favourite engraved portrait of 
Sir John is the one drawn by Linley Sam- 
bourne, and issued by Punch in the famous 
series of ‘‘ Fancy Portraits.’ Beneath it 
appears the following apt ‘‘ New Version ” 
of the last six lines of Shakespeare’s Sixty- 
Eighth Sonnet :— 

In him those wholly antique Hours are seen, 

To Art an Ornament, himself, and true, 

Leaving to crazy Limners pale sage Green 

To clothe limp lanky Forms of sickly Hue. 

But him as for a Map doth Nature store, 

To show false Art true Chivalry of yore. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


‘ PPRANCIS ”’ (11 S. x. 228, 276).—As the 
small ff initial seems to meet with some 
countenance, I would quote the following 
from ‘ Whitaker’s Peerage ’ for 1907 :— 

“Note on names commencing with FF.—It 
has been and still is customary with some amongst 
the few holders of these names to write them 
wholly in small letters, the initial included, thus 
violating the rule of the English language that 
every proper name shall commence with a 
capital. We must continue to protest against 
this practice as one which no plea of long usage 
can possibly justify....It is really a degrading 
of the families, who by thus writing themselves 
down distort their names into monstrosities 
which by no law of language can be forced into 
names at all....These vagaries should be left 
to the private gratification of their upholders.” 

W. B. H. 


Groom OF THE STOLE (11 S. viii. 466, 515 ; 
ix. 32, 95, 157; x. 295).—There appears to 
be no doubt that in the eighteenth century 
this officer put on the king’s shirt, or was 
supposed to do so, and I suppose we shall 
see in the ‘N.E.D.’ whether there be any 
evidence for a shirt having previously been 
ealled a “stole”? in English. The Latin 
stola, in classical use, seems to have de- 
noted an upper garment or robe. In the 
** Ambrosian ’’ hymn ‘‘ Ad coenam Agni” 
(‘H. A. and M.,’ 128) it is used of the bap- 
tismal robe: ‘ Et stolis albis candidi.” In 


a hymn by Adam of St. Victor (‘ H. A. and 





M.,’ 620) it is used of a royal robe: ‘“ Stola 


regni laureatus.”” The author of the ‘ In- 
goldsby Legends ’ probably had the classical 
use in mind when he wrote something 
about “nice little boys in nice white stoles ’’ 
(I quote from memory only), meaning 
choristers in surplices. But I can hardly 
imagine even a royal shirt being called a 
“ stole.”’ 

And I still think it highly probable that 
the Groom of the Stole originally attended 
to the Stole- (or Stool-) Chamber, for which 
there is abundant evidence in Sir William 
Hope’s great book on Windsor Castle. 

J. T. F. 


Winterton, Lines. 





Notes on Books, 


The Story of Bethlehem Hospital from its Founda- 
tion in 1247. By Edward Geoffrey O’ Donoghue, 
Chaplain to the Hospital. (Fisher Unwin, 15s. 
net. 

BETHLEHEM Hospital, known more generally by 

that name of Bedlam round which grim associations 

have so thickly gathered, is a thirteenth-century 
foundation—originally an alien priory belonging to 
the order of St. Mary of Bethlehem. The mother- 
house was at Bethlehem itself, its purpose being to 
care for the pilgrims who resorted to Constantine’s 
famous basilica of the Nativity there. The history 
of the order is obscure, and what has been made 
out is but little known, so that the first pages of 

Mr. O’Donoghue’s book—evidently the result of a 

careful working over of the data available—are of 

more than ordinary value. In the earlier half of 
the thirteenth century the affairs of Bethlehem— 

owing to the rapacity and insubordination of a 

prominent ecclesiastic—fell into great disorder, and 

the Pope in 1245, by a special encyclical, enjoined 
upon the faithful to succour the brethren of 

Bethlehem, numbers of whom were then them- 

selves wanderers up and down Christian countries, 

collecting alms for Bethlehem, and having daughter- 
houses in Italy to which to resort. 

Two years later Simon FitzMary, a wealthy 
London citizen, ‘‘ gave and granted to God and the 
Church of St. Mary of Bethlehem all that land 
[which he possessed] in the parish of St. Botolph 
without Bishopsgate, London,’ and here-—where 
Liverpool Street and the stations of the Great 
Eastern, North London, and Metropolitan Rail- 
ways now_ stand —stood the first Bethlehem 
Hospital. For more than a century its history is 
scanty, and not specially creditable. It bore some 
part in civic life—its chapel serving as chapel for 
the confraternities of the Drapersand Skinners ; it 
was seized as an alien priory by Edward III. ; its 
master and proctor were arrested for the sale of 
forged indulgences. Not till 1377 is it certain that 
it was used as an asylum for the insane; about 
that time the patients of the ‘Stonehouse’’ at 
Charing Cross were transferred to it. 

During the fifteenth century its character as a 
religious house faded away. John Arundell, one 
of the royal physicians, was master in 1457; and 
in the next century Anne Boleyn’s brother was 
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appointed. In 1546, in the deed which gave St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital to the city, Henry VIII. 
granted also ‘that the said mayor, commonalty, 
and citizens, and their successors should be 
masters, rulers, and governors of the hospital or 
house called Bethlem.” Henceforth it belongs to 
London. Bethlehem and Bridewell (incorporated 
1553) were shortly after placed under the same 
management. 

There comes now into view the Bedlam of Eliza- 
bethan and subsequent literature, a scene of horror 
and yet of terrible fascination, which brings out 
strangely the vigorous vices and virtues of the 
times—the unscrupulousness of curiosity; the 
greed and cruelty; the somewhat spasmodic, but, 
on the whole, increasing benevolence and reason- 
ableness; the gradual conquest by science of super- 
stitions in regard to insanity. 

About 1676 the hospital was moved to a new 
house in Moorfields, and remained there till 1816, 
when it was established in its present home in 
St. George’s Fields, Southwark. 

Mr. O'Donoghue does welcome justice to the 
theory and practice of ages less well-equipped 
scientifically than our own in the treatment of the 
insane. He has also studied with evident care, 
and to useful purpose, a vast mass of material 
relating to the property of the hospital. What we 
greatly regret is that he should have chosen to 
present all this valuable matter—much of it more 
or less new to the public—in a series of ill-con- 
nected, flimsy scraps, which seem to aim more at 
picturesqueness than anything else, and usually 
achieve no more than a dreary facetiousness, sadly 
remote from wit. Here and there the flippancy 
is of curiously inappropriate character, as in 
the following sentence: “In 1864 our Lady of 
Bethlehem, as I have already noted, shook her 
contaminated skirts with a vicious swish, as she 
slammed her doors behind the departing convicts.” 
What is perhaps of greater importance is the lack 
of clearness and coherence in the narrative conse- 
quent on this straining after quasi-humorous effect 
—such that it is necessary to read a good deal of it 
two or three times over before the facts and their 
connexion are disentangled. 

There is a useful chronological table, and we have 
to thank Mr. O’Donoghue for a highly interesting 
collection of illustrations. 


Edited by Frank Kars- 
(Karslake & Co., 


Book-Auction Records. 
lake. Vol. XI. Part 4. 
1l. 1s. yearly.) 


Tus part contains 1,792 records from sales 
which took place during July. Among many 
notable items is the first edition of ‘ Ingoldsby,’ 
morocco by Bedford, 261. The Blake records in- 
clude ‘The Gates of Paradise,’ 72/., and ‘ Poetical 
Sketches,’ 561. The final and complete proof- 
sheets of the second series of ‘ Dramatic Idyls,’ 
with Browning’s corrections, realized 67/.. There 
are a number of first editions of Byron, Shelley, 
and Dickens: ‘Sketches by Boz’ fetched 391. ; 
‘The Christmas Carol,’ 101.; ‘Tale of Two 
Cities,’ original numbers, 417. The first edition 
of Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ brought the large sum of 2951. 
The Ben Jonsons include the first edition of 
‘Sejanus,’ 9007. (in the original vellum, and the 
only known copy on large paper, a presentation 
copy with Jonson’s inscription); ‘The Masque 
of Queens,’ large copy, 245/.; and the Works, 





first folio, morocco extra by Bedford, 1007. There 
are choice items under Keats, including first 
editions of ‘Endymion’ and ‘ Lamia.’ Dailziel’s 
copy of ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ fetched 2001.; 
it contained two letters of Dodgson to Messrs. 
Dalziel. There are numerous records under 
Luther. The first edition of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
brought 1041. Among first editions of Scott we 
note ‘ Waverley,’ 200/., and ‘ Tales of my Land- 
lord,’ first series, 891. Among R. L. Stevenson 
entries is “I ll sing you a tale of a tropical sea ; 
on board of the old Equator,” a privately printed 
broadside, presented to each guest at the Tivoli 
Hotel, Apia, at a dinner given by R. L. S. in 
1889, when the passengers and crew of the 
Equator celebrated their safe arrival (not men- 
tioned in Col. Prideaux’s ‘ Bibliography’); this 
was bought by Quaritch for 1301. 

In this part Mr. Karslake gives the portrait and 
account of Joseph Ames which appeared in ‘ The 
Lives of Illustrious and Eminent Persons of 
Great Britain,’ 12mo, Longman, 1820; also a 
poem of Ben Jonson’s which is not included in 
any edition of his works, entitled ‘ Of the Baccanall 
Triumphe of the Nine Worthies of New Canaan.’ 
The poem appeared in 1637 in Thomas Morton’s 
‘New English Canaan; or, New Canaan,’ con- 
taining an abstract of New England. The book 
is excessively rare, and any one wanting to read 
Jonson’s poem would have to go to the British 
Museum to do so. Mr. Karslake rightly thinks 
that subscribers will welcome it in his pages. The 
part contains the title-page and Index to Vol. XI. 

On account of the losses of French and Belgian 
booksellers through the war, Mr. Karslake has 
generously decided to supply next year’s volume 
of ‘ Book-Auction Records ’ free of charge to those 
of them who are subscribers. 


The Bucks, Berksand Oxon Archeological Journal : 
July. (Reading, Slaughter & Son; London, 
Elliot Stock). 

Tuis is the twentieth year of the publication of the 

Journal, and we congratulate the editors, the Rev. 

P. H. Ditchfield and Mr. John Hautenville Cope, on 

the interesting matter appearing in the number for 

July. Mr. Charles E. Keyser continues his ‘ Notes 

on the Churches of Stanford-in-the-Vale, Hat- 

ford, and Shellingford, and the Chapels of Goosey 
and Baulking,’ which has fourteen illustrations ; 

Mary Sharp likewise continues her history of the 

Parish of Beenham, and Emily J. Climenson con- 

tinues ‘ The Shiplake Virtuoso.’ 

At the annual meeting of the Society on April 28th 
Mr. Keyser was re-elected President, and Mr. 
Ditchtield honorary secretary. We are sorry to 
see that ‘the Treasurer reports the balance-sheet 
to be unsatisfactory, and that nearly double the 
number of members are required to place the 
Society in a sound condition. Surely there should 
be no difficulty in obtaining these, for the work of 
the Society is most useful. 


Tuk October Quarterly Review has an article by 
Sir Valentine Chirol, entitled ‘The Origins of the 
Present War,’ which will assuredly arouse the 
keenest interest. It lays bare in the web of 
events many significant strands which had lurked 
beyond access for the general public. This article 
alone makes the new number important. Further 
contributions on the war are Lord Sydenham’s 
account of two months’ operations by land; Mr. 
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Archibald Hurd’s similar account of what has been 
done by sea; and Mr. Edgar Crammond’s valuable 
paper on ‘The Economic Aspects of the War.’ 

Topics more obviously within the scope of 
*N. & Q. are, however, by no means scantily 
represented. Mr. Harold Temperley has a vigorous 
and carefully documented study of Chatham and 
the question of the Independence of America. Mr. 
Ezra Pound has here arranged the substance of 
some notes and lectures by the late Ernest Fenellosa 
on the Japanese No. Prof. Fenellosa shared Mr. 
Pound's opinion that the No are to be placed 
among the great classic "et pence of the world ; 
and the fact that all scholars are not prepared to 
concede this certainly makes a further examination 
of this peculiar art both meceeeany and highly 
interesting. It is not until a relatively large 
rumber of scholars, differing as widely as possible 
in outlook, attainment, and temperament, have made 
themselves not merely acquainted, but intimately 
familiar with the No, that the true place of these 
in the literature of the world can approximately be 
assigned to them. Of all the papers, that on 
Flaubert, by Mr. Sturge Moore, is the one which, 
80 to say, suffers most from the “change of light” 
made by the war. It is a capable and instructive 
example—showing, too, no little originality—of a 
method of criticism which, when we return to 
literature, will, we think, appear strained and a 
little trivial, though, when peace has again lasted 
for a generation, it is likely torevive. Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll’s article on ‘ Wild and Garden Roses ’—as 
pleasant to come upon F oned now as it is to turn a 
sheltering corner on a day of tempest—is written 
with a capable terseness, and gives an abundance 
of information. 


Miss M. B. Whiting has one of the few yagi, #4 
e 


fascinating subjects which history offers in ‘‘ 


Soul ” of Queen Marguerite of Navarre. Her article 
does not, indeed, help much towards the solution of 
the question why Marguerite did not abandon the 
faith of her fathers—largely, we ourselves believe, 
because there was not in fact any question to 
answer, until historians who did not understand 
her took in hand to write her life. It does, how- 
ever, offer some suggestive remarks, of at any rate 
introductory value, upon the other matter which 
puzzles Marguerite’s admirers — how, being the 
author of ‘The Mirror of the Sinful Soul,’ she was 
also the author of the ‘ Heptameron.’ 

Mr. C. H. Collins-Baker contributes a most inter- 
esting discussion of the achievements of Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, and, with that, of art history and 
criticism in general; and, to turn to a problem of 
another order, we may also mention Mr. E. Bowen- 
Rowlands’s paper on ‘The Conditions of State 
Punishment. 


OF the articles in the new Edinburgh Review, 
that which will perhaps come most thoroughly 
home to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ is Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s ‘ War and Literature.’ It deals with the 
effect produced by the war of 1870-71 on the 
French writers of the day; predicts (we cannot 
but think with some measure of unnecessary 
gloom) the effects which the present war will have 
upon letters; and expresses, with the author’s 
wonted skill and charm, some part of what we are 
all of us feeling at the moment for France. Mr. 
Lytton Strachey’s ‘ Voltaire and England ’ traces 
the friendship between us and France back to the 





arrival upon our shores of the discomfited philo- 
sopher. Of its importance as the beginning of a 
“long process of interaction between the French 
and English cultures” there cannot be much 
doubt ; but in saying that it was the seed of our 
present friendship, we think Mr. Lytton Strachey 
unduly ignores the effect of the chequered, but 
close political intercourse between the two 
countries which had been going on for so many 
centuries ; to say nothing of literary intercourse, 
which was by no means negligible. The essay 
itself is good reading. There is a weighty article 
on our ‘ National Records ’"—a thorny question, 
upon which the reports of the Royal Commission 
make it clear that it will be well to expend some 
calculation and energy as soon as we have reached 
quieter days. Mr. Walter de la Mare’s ‘ Popular 
Poetry ’ strikes us as one of the best things of his 
which have as yet appeared in this review. By the 
way, we note that, unlike the musical ‘‘ expert,” 
he speaks of the ‘‘ wistful, haunting strains ” of 
“It’s a long way to Tipperary’ with evident 
sympathy. 

Mr. Henry C. Shelley writes on ‘The Red 
Cross,’ a well-set-out account of the inception 
of that great institution, which popularly is some- 
times connected with Florence Nightingale, almost 
to the exclusion of its actual founder, the energetic 
and noble-minded Swiss philanthropist Henry 
Dunant. Mr. Bailey’s ‘ Life in Croatia’ con- 
tains some of the most charming pages of the 
whole number. The editor gives an_ able, 
vigorous, and stirring account of the general 
progress of the war, and upon this all-absorbing 
topic there are papers by Sir H. H. Johnston and 
Mr. Sidney Low. Another aspect of the inter- 
national question is discussed by Mr. J. O. P. 
Bland in ‘ The Future of China.’ 


The Rev. J. B. McGovern writes on ‘St. Mary’s 
at Thame” (11 8. ix. 348) :— 

“If Mr. QUARTERMAIN can consult, either at 
first or second hand, the following work by Dr. 
F. G. F.S.A., he will find a goodly list of those 
interred in the above church, including some bear- 
ing his own surname: ‘The History, Description, 
and gy of the Prebendal Church of the 
Blessed_Virgin Mary of Thame,’ 1883. The book, 
which I had occasion to consult during a few 
weeks’ residence in Thame Vicarage last August, 
is somewhat rare, and the list is too lengthy for 
insertion in these columns, but I can easily procure 
one and forward it to your querist.” 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


Dr. H. Bonar, S. D. C., and Messrs. L.—For- 
warded. 

CoRRIGENDA (s.v. Hooper Memorial, anée, p. 304). 

1. 2,1. 22, for Blinkham read Blinkhorn ; col. 2, 

1, 25, for Lawley-Smith read Langley -Smith.— 


J. T. Pace. 


Mr. J. E. Norcross.—Many thanks for reply 
anticipated ante, p. 273. 











